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THE REFORM OF OXFORD 

BY BICHABD C. MACLAUKIN 



It is sometimes questioned nowadays whether " good 
Americans when they die go to Paris," but no one seems 
to doubt that of those who really live a large proportion 
go to Oxford. There are, indeed, few educated Americans 
who have not yielded to its charms, and even those with 
little claim to education find its calm, its beauty, and its 
dignity well-nigh irresistible. As an historic seat of learn- 
ing it has made a very distinct impress on the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and the spiritual debt that we all owe to it is almost 
as clearly recognized on this side of the water as on the 
other. 

Oxford is often referred to as " the home of lost causes," 
but it would be absurd even to suggest that it is wholly given 
up to such causes. There is more than a little leaven of 
modernism which proves its working, amongst countless 
other ways, by the demand for reform that has been grow- 
ing in intensity for years within the university itself. This 
reform movement has been stimulated by two somewhat 
recent events. One of these was the discussion in the House 
of Lords, in 1907, of a motion made by Bishop Gore of 
Birmingham for the establishment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the state of affairs at Oxford and make 
suggestions for reform. Reform from without, by the com- 
pelling power of Parliament, had been experienced twice 
within the living memory of Oxford men, once in 1850 and 
again in 1877. The results had not seemed entirely satis- 
factory to the advocates of reform, and the experience had 
been peculiarly distasteful to the more conservative ele- 
ment in Oxford. And so it has come about that the fear 
of a repetition of this experience has stirred up some to-day 
who might otherwise rest content with things as they now 
are. Besides the debate in the House of Lords another 
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event took place that strengthened the forces of the re- 
formers. This was the election of a new Chancellor in suc- 
cession to the late Marquis of Salisbury. The position of 
the Chancellor at Oxford (or at Cambridge) is almost total- 
ly different from that of the Chancellor or the President of 
an American university. Here the Chancellor is actively 
concerned with the administration of the university, the 
conduct of its affairs being his sole or at least his main 
business. There the Chancellor rarely appears at the uni- 
versity at all and still more rarely takes any active share in 
its administration. The post is one of great dignity; the 
highest honor that the university can bestow on any man 
is to make him its Chancellor, but it does not even expect 
that he will concern himself much with its affairs. When 
Lord Salisbury died, the nominees for the Chancellorship 
put forward by the Liberal and Conservative parties were 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Curzon, respectively, the latter 
being elected. It may suggest how little there often is in 
the names " Liberal " and " Conservative " to reflect that 
Lord Rosebery would probably have done little to initiate 
reform, whereas his " Conservative " opponent has thrown 
himself ardently into the camp of the reformers and placed 
himself at their head. His action has not commended him 
to the extreme section of the Conservative party of Oxford 
men, but it has greatly strengthened the cause of reform 
to have its claims set forth by a man of the Chancellor's 
temperament and well-known political proclivities. 

The principal matters that are being pressed forward 
for consideration by the reformers may be grouped under 
some such heads as these: (1) The Constitution of the Uni- 
versity, (2) The relations of the University and the Col- 
leges, (3) Compulsory Greek, and (4) Finance. 

I — THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVEESITY 

The constitutional question is potentially the most far- 
reaching, as on the answer to it may depend all future re- 
forms that are to come from within. Those who know 
Oxford at all know that there have been keen reformers 
there for long, but they have effected little, and their own 
explanation of this seeming failure is that they have had to 
work under a constitution which makes their cause hope- 
less. Certainly the constitution is archaic; it has not been 
made, but has grown, and, being the growth of many cen- 
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times, it carries with it many fossil remains of a bygone 
age which are doubtless interesting historically, but may 
be practically a nuisance. Lord Curzon says : 

" I have seen it described as the worst form of government ever devised 
by the wit of man. It is the result of a long historical development in 
which successive reformers have endeavored to shape to the needs of their 
time institutions that originated and grew up under widely remote con- 
ditions, and in the progress of which chance appears to have played an 
even larger part than design." 

The government of the university is vested in three bodies : 
two large Houses — Congregation and Convocation, and a 
much smaller Cabinet — the Hebdomadal Council. This 
Council is intended to be the chief executive organ of the 
university and the main originator of its policy and legis- 
lation. Its proposals are submitted to Congregation and, 
if passed by that House, have then to run the gauntlet of 
Convocation — an Upper House designed to be thoroughly 
democratic, but, as will appear later, falling far short of 
this in actual practice. The Council is composed of twenty- 
five members, of whom five are ex officio and eighteen are 
elected by Congregation. These eighteen are elected in 
groups of six as representatives of different " orders." 
Six are chosen from amongst the heads of Houses — i. e., 
the Presidents of the various colleges in Oxford (some 
twenty in number) that are recognized by the university. 
Another group of six is taken from the professors of the 
university, and the third group from the members of Con- 
vocation of five years' standing. In criticism of this con- 
stitution, it is urged that Heads of Houses should not be 
put in a class by themselves, for if they are to be chosen 
at all the selection should be made not because of their 
office, but because of their special aptitude for the work 
of the Council. In addition to this, the complaint is made 
that Council does not sufficiently represent the teaching of 
the university and that important studies, such as Modern 
History, are often entirely unrepresented in its ranks. 
There have, of course, been various suggestions for the 
reform of the Council. The one that has recently been 
recommended by the Council itself, after careful consid- 
eration of all the proposals, is the abolition of the " orders " 
and the throwing open of the eighteen places to all mem- 
bers of Convocation of five years' standing. This would give 
greater freedom of choice and should enable the electoral 
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body to choose the men best qualified for administrative and 
executive duties, irrespective of their order. It is generally 
recognized, however, that the " order " of professors should 
not be wholly lost sight of, otherwise the government of the 
university might become quite out of touch with those who 
are carrying on its real work — that of teaching and re- 
search. The recommendation of the Council as to the aboli- 
tion of the " orders " is, therefore, made contingent on the 
carrying of other reforms to be described later, reforms 
that will secure to the professors an important position in 
the regulation of courses of studies and the conduct of 
examinations. 

Any proposals that emanate from the Council are first 
submitted to the Lower of the two Houses that constitute 
the Congress or Parliament of the university. The Lower 
House is called Congregation and is composed at present 
of about five hundred members. It consisted originally of 
the actual teachers of the university, but the parliamentary 
legislation that placed it upon its present basis has pro- 
duced some curious and probably unexpected results. A 
few of its members are ex officio, but the majority are those 
masters of arts who reside for twenty weeks in the year 
within a mile and a half of the centre of the city — which is 
known as Carfax. Thus an Oxford graduate who sells 
tobacco in the High Street may have a vote, while the ablest 
and most distinguished scholar living a couple of miles 
away has none. Such an absurdity has, of course, an his- 
torical explanation. At the time of the making of the law, 
this limit included practically every one who had any im- 
mediate interest in the university, and few men lived in Ox- 
ford who had not some duty to the university to perform. 
Since then changes have taken place that have almost en- 
tirely transformed the city. It has attracted a large non- 
academic population and its suburbs have spread out far 
and wide in every direction. Its teachers have ceased to 
live a purely academic life within the precincts of the col- 
leges, and, having abandoned celibacy, they live with their 
families wherever suitable residences are to be found. A 
circle of a mile and a half in radius round Carfax no longer 
encloses the teaching staff of the university. It contains 
far less and far more. The residential qualification as 
established by law is thus quite unsuited, under modern 
conditions, for carrying out the purpose for which it was 
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designed. Council, therefore, proposes to abolish the geo- 
graphical rule altogether and make Congregation consist 
of a certain number of university officials, including all 
the professors and university lecturers and also the mem- 
bers of the governing bodies of the colleges. 

So much as to the Lower House — the constitution of the 
Upper House (Convocation) is subject to even stronger 
criticism. Its composition forms one of the many instances 
in which English practice is far more democratic than that 
of America. Here in most cases it is only after a struggle 
that the Alumni have obtained any considerable share in the 
government of their college or university, although their in- 
terest in and loyalty to their Alma Mater is, as a rule, much 
more intense than is that of the corresponding class in Eng- 
land. Yet in Oxford the Alumni have the final voice in all 
university legislation. A belief in this thoroughly democratic 
principle is, at least, the theory underlying the constitu- 
tion of Convocation. The practice, however, falls far short 
of the democratic ideal. The Alumni that constitute Con- 
vocation are not the B.A.'s, but the M.A.'s and recipients 
of higher degrees. The distinction between B.A and M.A. 
at Oxford is merely pecuniary — that is to say, a B.A. of a 
certain standing can convert himself into an M.A. by a 
money payment and nothing more. It might have been 
expected that practically all B.A.'s would pay the neces- 
sary fees and that Convocation — the final court in all uni- 
versity matters — would thus consist of the whole body of 
Alumni. In practice, however, only about one-third of the 
B.A.'s pay the fees necessary to become M.A.'s, and this 
third is not distributed evenly, but is almost wholly con- 
fined to two classes of the Alumni — clergymen and teachers. 
It makes practically no difference to the lawyer, or doctor, 
or man of business or of affairs whether he has a bachelor's 
or a master's degree. With the cleric and the teacher it 
is otherwise; they find that preferment comes more readily 
when they possess the " higher " degree, this being partly 
due to public ignorance of the fact that the difference be- 
tween the two degrees is merely pecuniary, and partly to 
the indirect advantages of closer touch with the colleges that 
the " higher " degree usually entails. To these classes the 
pecuniary sacrifice of paying for membership of Convoca- 
tion may be justified financially, and whether that be so 
or not they form the predominant element in that body. It 
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thus comes about that the final court of appeal in university 
matters is composed of a special section only of the Alumni, 
and that section is least of all in touch with the actual world 
and is found in practice to resist reform on almost every 
occasion on which it acts consciously. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that it has encountered the most scathing criti- 
cism from the reformers for generations and that many an 
academic battle has been fought over proposals for its re- 
constitution. To-day the reformers are divided in their 
opinion as to the best method of effecting a change. Some 
would extend, while others would further limit its member- 
ship. The latter would make Convocation as little different 
as possible from what Congregation was designed to be — 
i. e., the representatives of the actual teachers in the uni- 
versity. The objection to this is that it would place the 
control of the university almost completely in the hands of 
men who see the world through academic blinkers and who 
are apt in consequence to be out of sympathy with the men 
of intellect in the nation at large. The better opinion seems 
to lean towards the proposal of the Council which widens 
instead of straitening the gate. It is suggested that Con- 
vocation should consist of the B.A.'s instead of the M.A.'s — 
a thoroughly democratic suggestion, the only serious ob- 
jection to which is the financial risk that is involved. It 
would mean, of course, a considerable loss of fees and dues 
for the M.A. degree, but the loss might be made up by charg- 
ing a higher fee for the B.A. degree — a fair thing to do 
where the increased fee would carry with it a very impor- 
tant privilege. This or some other expedient for overcom- 
ing the financial difficulty will surely be resorted to, for it 
seems utterly monstrous that the university should be seri- 
ously handicapped in its progress merely for the lack of a 
few thousand dollars per annum. 

II — THE RELATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY AND THE COLLEGES 

Oxford and Cambridge are universities of colleges. It 
is this that gives them their unique character and differ- 
entiates them from other universities in America and else- 
where. Indeed, the distinction between college and uni- 
versity as the terms are used in this country is wholly 
misleading if applied to the old English universities. No 
one can begin to understand Oxford or Cambridge who fails 
to appreciate the importance that the colleges play in these 
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seats of learning. At each university there are, in round 
numbers, about twenty colleges. Legally these are quite in- 
dependent of one another and of the university. Each has 
its own property and is often much richer than the univer- 
sity; it has, as a rule, beautiful buildings and stately 
grounds: it has often a large teaching staff, and its tutors 
have developed the tutorial system which many regard as 
the chief source of the strength of Oxford. It has, in gen- 
eral, great traditions either of learning or of athletic activity 
or of social life. It is to the college rather than to the uni- 
versity that the Oxford (or Cambridge) man feels that his 
devotion is due. His enthusiasm for his college may be all- 
absorbing, whilst the university leaves him cold. So much 
is this the case that it is generally recognized to be one of 
the great problems in the old English universities to arouse 
a corporate spirit amongst the whole body of Alumni and to 
prevent the colleges from dominating the university and its 
teachers from overshadowing the professors, if not in repute, 
at least in actual influence. Certain defects in the system are 
so obvious as to force themselves on the attention of every 
one. Thus it is clear that if twenty independent bodies 
undertake teaching of the same kind in the same community 
there will be great waste in needless duplication of effort. 
If each is left to its whim, some matters will be wholly neg- 
lected in teaching, whilst others will receive undue con- 
sideration. Regulation of some kind seems imperative, and 
yet all who really understand the situation realize that it 
is a delicate and dangerous matter to interfere with the 
independence and the individuality of the different colleges. 
We have to deal with bodies that have long been accustomed 
to independence and that are in many cases justly proud 
of what they have achieved while independent. A cen- 
tralizing policy might easily impair the tutorial system and 
weaken the personal element in teaching which it is so im- 
portant to conserve. It might replace intimate and effective 
teaching by mere lecturing and thereby destroy the best 
means of handing on the torch of learning. And yet, it is 
generally recognized that some change is imperative. At 
present there is no single body to exercise any effective con- 
trol over the teaching by being armed with powers to enforce 
any particular policy. Such control as is exercised is in 
the hands of the several Boards representing the various 
Faculties — theology, law, natural science, history, literce 
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hwnaniores, and so forth. Each of these Boards is com- 
posed of the university professors lecturing in the subjects 
of the Faculty, together with an equal number of college 
tutors and lecturers in the same Faculty and a few co-opted 
members. In arranging their lectures the professors are 
enjoined to have " due and reasonable regard to the recom- 
mendations of the Board of the Faculty," and this Board 
is supposed to suggest changes that it deems expedient, and 
in case its recommendations are not regarded to report the 
fact to the Vice-Chancellor. In practice, however, the con- 
trol of the Board is extremely slight, and instead of mak- 
ing a careful examination of the list of lectures it does little 
more than publish what has been submitted to it. Apart 
from this criticism of the existing procedure of the Boards, 
it is pointed out by the reformers that the Boards are not 
at all generally representative of the university teaching, 
many important subjects being either wholly neglected or 
inadequately represented. It is felt, too, by many that the 
Boards are too much concerned with examinations and not 
enough with teaching, and there can be little doubt that an 
undue importance is still attached to examinations in Oxford 
and almost everywhere else in the educational fields of Eng- 
land. 

The whole question of the reorganization of the Faculties 
has been very carefully discussed by the Council, and its 
recommendations on this matter are perhaps the most valu- 
able contribution that it has made to the cause of reform 
and the one that seems to have the most hope of being car- 
ried into effect. A statute embodying the policy of the 
Council has recently been presented to Congregation and its 
preamble carried in a full house by a majority of rather 
more than two to one. The main features of its proposals 
are the reconstitution of the Faculties, the establishment of 
a more definite class of university lectures than has hitherto 
existed, the drawing of a clearer line of demarcation between 
college and university teachers, and the setting up of a new 
piece of administrative machinery — the General Board of 
Faculties. 

The General Board is intended to relieve the Council of 
the greater part of the business connected with curricula 
and examinations, as well as to exercise some control over 
the policy and administration of the several Boards of 
Faculties. It is to be composed of representatives of the 
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various Faculties, the number of representatives being ap- 
proximately proportional to the number of teachers in the 
Faculties severally and to the traditional prestige or the 
growing importance of their respective subjects. In addi- 
tion to its far-reaching powers of controlling the examina- 
tions of the university (subject, however, to the ultimate 
authority of Convocation) and of bringing pressure to bear 
on the various Faculties, the General Board is to be em- 
powered to administer such a portion of the income of the 
university as may be assigned to it from time to time. With 
this portion it is to make provision for the encouragement 
of advanced study and research, and to meet from time to 
time the educational needs of the university by appointing 
Readers and Lecturers in subjects that have been insuf- 
ficiently provided for from other sources. 

The reconstitution of the various Faculties is based on the 
assumption that a Faculty should be regarded as a group 
of duly accredited teachers in the university, a group that 
is held together by the study of one subject or one group 
of allied subjects. The Faculty is not to be confined to 
university professors, but is to include certain college tutors 
and lecturers selected by the Boards of the Faculties with the 
approval of the General Board. Each Faculty is to have an 
administrative Board composed of certain officials and an 
equal number of members elected by the Faculty. In addi- 
tion to the duty of appointing the university lecturers, this 
Board is to decide what intercollegiate lecturers will be 
recognized by admitting their lectures to the Faculty Lec- 
ture lists, to frame lecture lists in the subjects of the Faculty 
for each term, and to control the subjects in the Final Pass 
examinations and in those of the Honor Schools. The ex- 
ercise of most of these powers is, however, to be subject to 
the aproval of the General Board, which may be expected 
to preserve the balance between the claims of different 

m — COMPTJLSOBY GREEK 

The University of Oxford still insists on a modicum of 
Greek for all its would-be graduates, although the dose has 
been diminished to the very small quantity prescribed for 
Responsions. The question of the advisability of retaining 
this small residuum has been hotly discussed in academic 
circles for many a day. As far as American practice is 
concerned, the question has ceased to be a live one, but the 
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interest therein is maintained partly by the general recog- 
nition of the historic influence of the old English universi- 
ties on our thought and life, and partly by the fact that a 
considerable number of our young men enter the Oxford 
schools, especially since the foundation of the Rhodes 
Scholarships. To these latter the question is certainly a 
live one, as they have generally to enter into special training 
in order to climb the Greek barriers that have been erected 
round the ancient university. In spite of this, the interest 
in the discussion could hardly be so keen were it not very 
generally believed that the retention of Greek in Respon- 
sions is the symbol for larger and more important things. 
It represents, to the eyes of many, the last stand against 
modernism in academic circles, while by some the noise of 
the controversy is regarded as evidence of the death throes 
of the classical tradition. It is urged by the " moderns " 
that the retention of so small an amount of Greek is wholly 
indefensible on rational grounds, even where it is admitted 
that much might be said for a more thorough treatment of 
Greek language and literature. The talk about the place 
of Greek in humanistic learning, the nobility of the Greek 
ideal, the splendor of the Greek literary stores, the stimu- 
lating effect of being carried by the study of Greek into 
regions of thought which differ profoundly from those of 
modern times, and so on, is wholly irrelevant and mislead- 
ing in this discussion. None of these questions is in dis- 
pute. All the Greek that is actually insisted upon can be 
(and frequently is) crammed up in a few months, and the 
knowledge of the Greek language and the insight into Greek 
thought of all but a very small proportion of Oxford grad- 
uates is of the slightest. 

The argument against the retention of Greek as a com- 
pulsory subject in Responsions is that so small an amount 
of Greek serves no purpose that is really useful for culture 
or anything else. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
opposition to its retention comes exclusively from the 
" moderns " or from the devotees of natural science. 
Many of the more serious classical scholars oppose it almost 
equally strongly. It is thought, too, that the insistence on 
Greek excludes from Oxford some desirable students who 
would otherwise enter there. The number so excluded is, 
perhaps, generally exaggerated, for the amount of Greek 
required is so slight that able men will scarcely be kept out 
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by such a barrier. It seems unwise, however, to force these 
men to pursue a course which must generally prove a mere 
waste of valuable time. A more serious charge is that the 
retention of Greek as a compulsory subject produces an un- 
fortunate effect on the schools that prepare for Oxford. 
They are compelled to force a modicum of Greek into unfit 
and irresponsive recipients, a dull and deadening process 
to teacher and pupil alike. Many of the teachers feel that 
it would be a great relief to confine the teaching of Greek 
to those really capable of profiting by it and a great ad- 
vantage to save some of their time and energy for the 
handling of other subjects. Very serious, too, is the in- 
fluence of the university's policy in this matter on the public 
attitude towards Oxford. It produces in many minds a 
feeling of deep distrust of the wisdom of the educational 
authorities and creates the impression that Oxford is hope- 
lessly reactionary. The inference is unfair because the men 
that keep Greek in its place are not really representative of 
Oxford as a whole. Changes in this matter have frequently 
been advocated by leading men in Oxford, but the constitu- 
tion of the university has hitherto made reform impossible. 
The Final Court, as has been explained above, is mainly 
composed of two classes — teachers and clerics. The former 
have often a professional interest in the maintenance of 
Greek, while the latter support it partly because of the tradi- 
tion of Greek learning in the Church and partly from a vague 
feeling that the " moderns " are hostile to the best inter- 
ests of the Church. Congregation, although somewhat 
broader in its outlook than Convocation, still contains a 
large proportion of the two classes that dominate the lat- 
ter court. Reform can scarcely be expected, therefore, until 
there is some modification in the constitution of the uni- 
versity such as has been outlined above. After a careful 
consideration of the whole question, Council recently agreed 
almost unanimously to recommend the abolition of Greek 
as a compulsory subject in Responsions. When, however, 
the statute embodying this recommendation came before 
Congregation on November 22d last, the preamble was re- 
jected by a majority of 188 to 152. The loss of the statute 
was largely due to the opposition to the particular form in 
which the proposals were framed. It was felt by many 
of the moderates that no proper opportunity had been af- 
forded for a fair discussion of possible alternatives, and the 
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majority shrank from a measure that seemed to them un- 
necessarily drastic. Their action has led them to be ac- 
claimed by some as the saviours of the university, but no 
one can seriously believe that they have settled the Greek 
question for all time. Already machinery has been set in 
motion that will reopen the whole matter, and we may be 
quite sure that there will yet be many excursions and 
alarums and much marching and countermarching over the 
old battle-ground. 

IV — FINANCE 

Education and finance cannot be separated in Oxford any 
more than elsewhere, and sound finance is the condition of 
most of the important reforms that have been mooted there. 
Any one familiar with the conditions of the leading Ameri- 
can universities who examines the finances of Oxford must 
be struck by two things. One of these is the small revenue 
of the university, and the other is the cumbrous machinery 
that is employed to deal with such small amounts. In this 
field, as everywhere at Oxford, we must clearly distinguish 
between the university and the colleges. The former is 
undoubtedly poor, the latter in several cases are rich. The 
net income of the university from all sourcss other than 
what it receives from the colleges is only about $300,000 — 
just about half the annual income of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. It would, however, be misleading to 
regard this as the real income of the university, for the 
contributions, direct and indirect, from the colleges are sub- 
stantial. The direct contributions are of three kinds : 

(i) Contributions to the Common University Fund forced 
upon the colleges by Parliament about thirty years ago and 
amounting to about $35,000 per annum. 

(ii) Statutory payments made by the colleges for the sup- 
port of the University Library and the endowment of cer- 
tain professorships, the annual amount being at present 
about $115,000. 

(iii) Voluntary contributions, amounting to about $50,000. 
io increase the salaries of certain professors and other uni- 
versity officials. 

It appears from this that the direct contributions from 
the colleges amount, in round numbers, to $200,000 per 
annum. However, this is not the full measure of the finan- 
cial assistance that the colleges afford to the university. 
vol. exem. — no 664 23 
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To estimate this, account should be taken of the indirect 
contributions of the colleges, the money paid for Fellowships 
(other than those included in the estimate above), for 
scholarships and prizes of all kinds, making a total of about 
$575,000 which goes indirectly to the maintenance of the 
university's work of teaching and research. Of this over 
$300,000 goes to the support of Fellowships. These Fellow- 
ships afford great opportunities for men to do university 
work after graduation, and, although the position of a Fel- 
low is sometimes abused, there can be no doubt that these 
Fellowships contribute very largely to the advancement of 
learning and the maintenance of the highest standards of 
scholarship. 

Returning, however, from the colleges to the university 
and putting aside the indirect contributions to the latter 
that are entirely in the control of the colleges, it appears 
that the university has the disposal of less than $500,000 
per annum. To American eyes the amount seems extraor- 
dinarily small for the work of a great university and oc- 
casions surprise that Oxford can carry on at all under such 
conditions. The surprise amounts to amazement when we 
turn our attention from the money available to the ma- 
chinery employed in disposing of it. One would have 
thought that a small Board could manage the whole thing 
and that this Board, if for any reasons it were separated 
from Council, would at least be in the closest contact with 
that administrative organ. Council is supposed to be the 
chief initiator of Oxford's policy, and educational policy, 
like almost any other policy, is closely involved with finance. 
And yet Council has no direct, nor even any immediate in- 
direct control over the finances of the university. There 
is no university treasury, but a number of semi-independ- 
ent treasuries, the most important of which are the Chest 
and the Common University Fund, the latter being a Board 
to control the expenditure of the contributions of the col- 
leges to the university and the former to deal with most 
of the other revenue. To these should, perhaps, be added 
as of growing importance, a third body — the trustees of the 
University Re-endowment Fund. None of these is in very 
close touch with the chief executive Board — the Council. 
If Council wishes to suggest a policy involving the expendi- 
ture of money, its first step is to apply to the Chest and 
ask if the means are forthcoming. The Chest may not be 
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interested in carrying out the policy of the Council and 
may object to any such expenditure. Then application 
must be made to the Fund, and if this is equally obdurate 
Council must go hat in hand to the Re-endowment Fund. 
That such a system should work at all is certainly a tribute 
to the good spirit and common sense of those who have 
had to put up with it, as well as to the long-suffering of 
Englishmen under archaic forms that have outlived their 
day. It would seem the better policy to sweep all this cum- 
brous machinery away and set up something simpler and 
more suitable for the working conditions of to-day. This, 
however, might require an appeal to Parliament and Con- 
servative feeling is strongly against such an appeal. 

The lack of a central Financial Board with adequate 
powers of control is shown in the difficulties that have arisen 
with reference to the contributions of the colleges towards 
general university purposes. This contribution is a mod- 
ern innovation, but one that, on the whole, has been accepted 
by the colleges in a generous spirit. Indeed, as has been 
seen, some of them go considerably beyond the statutory 
requirements by making voluntary contributions for vari- 
ous university purposes. As, however, there is no single 
body whose duty it is to make a careful survey of the finan- 
cial needs of the university and present the claims of the 
university as a whole, it naturally follows that the voluntary 
contributions are made in a haphazard fashion, according 
to the whim of individuals or colleges. Moreover, even with 
regard to the statutory contributions, there is need of some 
central Board of control. The amount of these contribu- 
tions is fixed on the basis of a certain per cent, of the net 
revenue of the college, the exact per cent, being subject to 
a sliding scale so that the wealthier colleges contribute a 
larger percentage than the smaller. This rule as to net 
revenue is obviously open to abuse, and it is somewhat sur- 
prising that the abuses have not been greater. A college 
has merely to be extravagant with improvements, or re- 
pairs, or dinners, or anything else to reduce its net revenue 
to the vanishing-point and so escape from any contribution 
to the university at all. Obviously, too, if the rule as to 
net revenue is to work satisfactorily and fairly, there must 
be uniformity of practice in the method of estimating the 
net revenue, which" in any given year must be affected by 
the system of bookkeeping that is adopted. There is need 
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of some authority to prevent the present diversity of prac- 
tice from causing serious injustice, and, apart from this, it 
would be a great advantage to have the college and uni- 
versity accounts kept and presented in a more business-like 
manner — as might be done under the control of some central 
Board. At present the accounts that are published are most 
difficult to understand ; it is hard to find out exactly how the 
revenue is expended, difficult to ascertain the exact cost of 
the teaching staff, almost impossible to estimate accurately 
how much is spent on this or that object or branch of study. 
Instead of dealing with the whole financial problem 
drastically, the Council has deemed it wise to propose the 
establishment of another Finance Board to act merely in 
an advisory and supervisory capacity. It is to be composed 
of nine members, of whom three are nominated by the Coun- 
cil, three elected by Convocation and three nominated by the 
Chancellor. Some of these would doubtless be non-resident 
members placed upon the Board because of their proved 
capacity in dealing with matters of finance. The nomina- 
tion of one-third of the Board by the Council is intended 
to keep these two bodies in close touch with one another. 
The main functions of this Finance Board are set forth 
by the Council in its recommendations as follows : 

(a) To review the accounts of the university and of the 
colleges and to report thereon to Council, with a view to 
more economical administration and to the allocation of 
funds for university purposes. 

(b) To make suggestions for the improvement of the 
forms in which university and college accounts are pre^ 
sented. 

(c) To prepare annually a statement for Council showing 
the sums received and expended by the university and the 
colleges, with the several sources of such receipts and ob- 
jects of such expenditure. 

(d) To advise Council as to the best means of providing 
the funds that may be required to carry out its policy. 

(e) To consider the statutory and other contributions 
made by the colleges to the university and to advise Coun- 
cil as to any action that may appear desirable with reference 
thereto. 

This reform should go a long way towards removing some 
of the financial anomalies that have been referred to above, 
but it is open to the obvious objection that the establishment 
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of a new Board further complicates a situation that is al- 
ready needlessly complex. There still remains a separation 
of the power of the purse from the Council ; the Board can 
merely advise as to the wisdom of certain courses ; it has no 
actual control over the colleges or the university. It will 
have been observed, moreover, that all these recommenda- 
tions of Council as to reform deal only with the machinery 
of finance. The great problem of improving the financial 
condition of the university is only indirectly touched. It 
is at once obvious that the university is far too poor for the 
needs of a great university to-day. In the heyday of the 
classical tradition such a revenue might have sufficed, for 
all that was required then were books and a few (poorly 
paid) teachers. Many of the newer departments, especially 
on the scientific side, demand a costly equipment, and there 
are almost a score of " subjects " now for each one that 
was professed a century ago. And so it is not surprising 
that, while Oxford is still pre-eminent in some of the older 
fields of learning, she either wholly neglects or does little 
more than play in many others that claim most serious at- 
tention in the newer and better endowed universities. She 
must get more money and she must make a serious effort 
to get it both from the colleges and from the public. Many 
of the colleges are rich and their financial position has been 
improving, while that of the university has declined. There 
seems no good reason why the corporate spirit should not 
be encouraged and the colleges be induced to bear a larger 
share of the financial burden of the university. Some efforts 
have been directed towards securing a re-endowment fund 
from the public, but the response to the Chancellor's appeals 
has not been very generous. Of the class that goes to Oxford 
a large portion is much more engrossed in the problem of 
maintaining, or of founding, a great family than in that of 
advancing the cause of learning. It would appear that Eng- 
lishmen have not such a real belief in education as have 
the Americans ; they are certainly far less generous in their 
giving. Then it is to be noted that the Alumni are, as a 
rule, far less enthusiastic for their university than is the 
case here. This arises partly from the deep-cutting differ- 
ence between the college and the university, a difference 
which goes to the very quick at Oxford. An Oxford man 
has, as a rule, few dealings with the university, and what 
he has are generally unpleasant. He is fined or arrested 
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by university proctors, worried at university examinations, 
or " fleeced " by university dues or fees. The affection that 
he feels for Oxford goes out primarily to his college, and 
if he gives at all it is to the college that his gifts will go. 
Then it must not be forgotten that in England there is 
practically a total lack of any organized effort to keep the 
Alumni in close touch with the university. This is a feature 
of American academic life that impresses every visitor from 
abroad, and it may well be that Oxford will remain impecuni- 
ous until it takes a leaf out of America 's book and sets itself 
strenuously to keep in closer touch with its own Alumni. 
Nor can Oxford afford any longer to neglect the rich and 
generous men who are not of its own family. There are 
many such even in England, but no systematic effort is made 
to keep the needs of the university before their eyes. Even 
when they are taken to Oxford, it is hard for them to realize 
that the university is poor. They see magnificent halls and 
lordly parks — worthy, as all would have them remain, of 
an historic seat of learning. None of these things gives 
the impression of poverty, and the visitor can scarcely be 
expected to appreciate the distinction between college and 
university and so to understand how the colleges may be 
so rich while the university is so poor. Apart from this 
the business man is apt to be repelled by the exhibitions of 
amateur finance and of amateur management of property 
that catch his eye. If he looks at college or university ac- 
counts he is bewildered. Many things thus conspire to make 
him feel that the university is out of touch with the modern 
world. A small thing in itself, but one of which he hears 
a good deal and which doubtless impresses him, is the in- 
sistence on Greek as an indispensable requirement from 
all candidates for degrees. Lord Curzon has made it known 
that a would-be benefactor offered a contribution of $150,000 
to Oxford if the barrier of compulsory Greek could be re- 
moved. It is not probable that such a benefactor would 
approve of giving more than half the total amount that the 
colleges distribute annually in scholarships (over a quar- 
ter of a million dollars) to a single group of subjects — the 
classics. He would think that this indicated an almost hope- 
lessly distorted view of the needs of the modern man, and 
he would direct his benefactions to the younger universities 
that are much more keenly alive to the needs of the day. 

RlCHAED C. MacLiATJBIN. 



